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Library Facts: Appealing 
and Appalling 
* 


Mr. AsHerm: During the past week librarians from all over the 
United States and from Canada have been meeting here in Chicago to 
discuss problems of the library profession. In the studio today we have 
L. Quincy Mumford, who is librarian of the Library of Congress and 
president of the American Library Association, and Robert Blakely, 
central regional manager of the Fund for Adult Education, to talk 
bout some appealing and some appalling facts dealing with the 
library. 

We think the library is an important social agency in a democracy 
because it seems to us that in a democracy it is important that the 
itizens be informed and that they have access to ideas and to facts 
hat they need. 

Would you agree with that, Mr. Mumford? 


Mr. Mumrorp: Yes, that is a correct statement and assumption. I 
hink it is also necessary to distinguish between endowed libraries such 
s the Astor Library, which was founded in 1849 or thereabouts, and the 
ax-supported libraries that we find in most communities today. 


Mr. AsHEIM: The tax-supported library, of course, is a peculiarly 
merican kind of institution. 
Mr. Blakely, what is your idea about the American public library? 


Mr. Braxety: It seems to me that it is an implication of the kind 
f society that we have. We have a system founded at the beginning of 
he Republic upon the assumption that people are able to govern them- 
elves; therefore, they have to have the information and the under- 
tanding to do so. Consequently, as an implication, we have to have 
yur public schools, and, as another implication, we have to have the 
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public library so that the voters can have access to the information anc 
the ideas they need to guide them in their decisions. 


Mr. Mumrorp: Don’t you think, Mr. Blakely, that the public library 
was a natural evolution in our democratic way of life, correlating that 
of the public school system? After all, the public library supplements 
the work of the schools for children and young people, and it provides 
for adults the resources for continuing the learning process. 


Mr. Braxety: Mr. Mumford, it not only supplements but it alsc 
pretty much parallels in time. We had, in the beginning of our Ameri- 
can history, schools for the few—most of them private schools. Gradual- 
ly we had the conception of public-supported compulsory education for 
all. Beginning at about that time, we had the progress from the private 
library to the association library, where people subscribed, and finally 
to the free public library. 


Mr. Asueim: Is the public library in the same spot as the schools are? 


Mr. Braxety: Before we talk about how bad it is, I want to mention 
one way in which I think it is better, and that is that it is fundamentally 
voluntary. You have to go to school, or the truant officer will come and 
get you, up to a certain point of time; but you do not have to go to the 
public library at all. It is this voluntary nature, perhaps, that is both 
its virtue and the reason it is in difficulty financially. 


Mr. Asuzim: About how many people do go voluntarily to the li- 
brary in the United States? Do you know, Mr. Mumford? 


Mr. Mumrorp: Offhand, I seem to recall a figure of some twenty- 
five million people registered as borrowers. In local communities the 
individual library feels that it is doing well if it has some 30 per cent 
of the population registered as borrowers. Now, that may seem like a 
rather small percentage of the total; however, we do know that bor- 
rowers’ cards are used for other members of the family and that, there- 
fore, the public library is used by, or has some influence upon, a much 
larger number than the actual registration figure would reflect. 


Mr. AsHerm: Registration also means borrowing of books, and it 
does not reflect all the reference uses of libraries; is that true? 


Mr. Mumrorp: That is quite correct, and reference services are a 
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very important part of library work. Hundreds of thousands of people 

(who may not even have a borrower’s card) come into the public 
library for information, to do extended research, and sometimes just 
for recreational reading. 


| Mr. Braxety: Also, it does not reflect the use that is made of the 
‘material that people get out of the libraries and out of the books—by 

the program chairmen of organizations, the people who are making 
_ speeches, the people who are writing for the newspapers, the people 
_ who are doing background research for the news on radio and prepara- 
_tion for television programs and the like. 


Mr. Mumroro: I think that is a very good point. The public library 
‘Is, in a sense, a laboratory for teachers, parents, social workers, and 
others who are working with children and young people and in various 

adult activities. 


Mr. Asuerm: In other words, what you are saying is that the library’s 
influence may be as important when it is indirect as when it is direct; 
that is, those who use it spread their information to others. Would you 
say that is one of the functions? 


| Mr. Mumroro: Yes, I think that is definitely true. 


Mr. AsHEIM: Since this is so, we can say that the number of people 

registered, although it is only 30 per cent, is not one of the “appalling” 
| figures. 
Mr. Mumrorp: Well, first of all, I would like to say that not all 
libraries have attained the 30 per cent registration, Mr. Asheim. I said 
ithat we think we are doing well if we have 30 per cent of the popula- 
‘tion; but, to continue your point, there is another side of the coin. If 
30 per cent of our entire population throughout the country were li- 
‘brary users, it would be a cause of much rejoicing; but, unfortunately, 
‘there is a considerable percentage of our people who still do not have 
library resources available to them. 


Mr. AsHerm: You mean no libraries at all? 


"Mr. Mumroro: Yes, that is just what I do mean. I think the figure 
now is about twenty-seven million people who do not have access to 
public library facilities. Now, in addition to that percentage that has 
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no service, there is another large area that has very poor and inadequate 
service. That figure is estimated to be about fifty-three million people. 


Mr. Buaxety: Mr. Mumford, that certainly is appalling, and I want 
to try to dramatize it. The main purpose of the Library of Congress, 
the main purpose of the library of state capitols, is to give the legislators 
access to the information, facts, and ideas that they need; and, yet, here 
we have one-third of the people, who elect the legislators, with no 
access to libraries and one-third with inadequate service. Referring back: 
to our original conception of the role of the public library, this disparity 
between the opportunities for our electors and the opportunities for 
our legislators should set us back on our heels. 


Mr. AsHEIM: I imagine most of this bad service or lack of service 
is completely in rural areas; is that true? 


Mr. Mumroro: A very large proportion of it is. There are, I believe. 
about three thousand counties in the country, and, of these, some five 
hundred do not have library service. Now there are some other areas 
which do not have library service easily accessible. There may be still 
other areas in or near a metropolitan district where a person, because 
he happens to live in one jurisdiction, does not have public library 
service easily at hand. But, by and large, it is in the rural areas that 
people do not have service. 


Mr. Braxety: This neglect of the rural areas should be seen against 
the background that we have disproportionately large representation of 
our rural areas in our state legislatures in particular and also in our 
federal Congress through the Senate system. So that is even more 
serious. 


Mr. Asueim: What is the cause of this? Why are the rural areas out 
in the cold as far as libraries are concerned? 


Mr. Mumrorp: One of the fundamental reasons is that they have 
not had the resources to develop larger service as some of the metro: 
politan centers have had. 


Mr. AsHemm: You mean financial resources? 


Mr. Mumrorp: Yes. In some instances there may not be enough peo 
ple living in a county to support good library service within the county 
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To meet that situation, multicounty libraries have been formed through 
contractual relationships. In other words, if we combine the resources 
of three counties, we may be able to provide bookmobile service to the 
people within those three counties, whereas one county could not do it 
‘on its own. Another reason, of course, is the lack of local initiative in 
developing library service. 


Mr. AsHerm: What other approaches are hers to equalizing service? 


_ Mr. Braxety: Before we get into what can be done, Mr. Asheim and 
Mr. Mumford, I wonder if we can set up before us a picture of what 
good library service is. 

Mr. Asner: Mr. Mumford certainly comes from one of the best 
public libraries and now heads up one of the great libraries in the 
world. What are some of the services that are typical of what you think 
the best libraries in the United States represent? 


Mr. Mumroro: It is not easy to answer briefly, but I would say, first 
of all, that the library should have good collections of books and ma- 
terials; it should have a well-trained staff, a qualified staff to service 
those collections; and, most of all, it should be conscious of the needs 
of the community. I think the public library that is doing the best job 
is the one that is most conscious of the needs of the community and is 
undertaking to meet those needs in integration with the community. 


Mr. AsHetm: Mr. Blakely, you would have some ideas, I imagine, 
about the kinds of services to meet needs that libraries ought to give 
or do give now in the best situation. 


Mr. Braxety: There are, of course, the basic operations of having 
he materials available to be consulted or to be circulated; and the ma- 
terials have to be defined pretty broadly, it seems to me, because the 
book is only one. It was perhaps the major stock in trade of the libraries 
one hundred years ago. There are magazines; there are newspapers; 
there are films; there are pictures; there are graphs; there are charts. 
But, mainly, it seems to me that the development in library service, as 
I have watched it over the twenty years of my adult life, comes from 
a changing conception of the role of the library—from one which is 
essentially, a kind of repository, a service agency, to a conception that 
the library and librarians are fundamentally educational in their role; 
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that they need to be concerned with what they can do and to become : 
outgoing, almost, indeed, aggressive, in what they can seek out to do) 
in the community. 


Mr. Mumrorp: I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Blakely, because | 
libraries certainly feel there has been a big change in the function of | 
the public library over a period of time Many years ago the public | 
library was conceived of more as being a storehouse of books where a. 
person might go and obtain a book by specific author or title. Not 
much attention was given to the idea of helping the reader make use 
of the resources of the library or in taking those resources to the com- 
munity. Today, representatives of the library, through book talks, ex- 
hibits, and displays and through discussion groups, meeting with club 
groups of various sorts in the community, bring the resources of the 
library to the attention of the public and make people aware of the 
way in which the public library may be of use to them. 


Mr. BraxeEty: I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Asheim. Here 
we have the change sketched by Mr. Mumford; it obviously is putting 
new burdens on, posing new challenges to, the librarians. What is 
being done in the field of library training to prepare people for this? 


Mr. AsHeEIm: Part of the problem is to recruit people who will be 
active and aggressive, who will have a sense of service which differs 
from the old stereotype of the passive storehouse, “handmaiden” kind 
of library that so many people still seem to think of when the word 
“library” is mentioned. We are trying to get people with a background 
in sociology, history, the humanities, the sciences, as well as with just 
a love of books; People who will acquire collections, administer them, 
organize them around a philosophy of service for the public at large; 
and who will see the library, then, as a really active social agency. Re- 
cruitment, I guess, is one of the major factors; but certainly the kind 
of program that we give them in the schools is another. 


Mr. Mumrorp: Before we pass on from the matter of change in con- 
cept of the public library, I would like to be a little more specific about 
some of the services of the library that are considered to be performing 
a good role today. Naturally there has been extension of branches in 
the metropolitan areas, trying to make books more accessible to peo- 
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ple. We originally, of course, had only the main library; later there 
came branches, and today there is a continuation of this kind of ex- 
pansion. Libraries are also using bookmobiles, even in metropolitan 
areas, to reach people in the more remote parts of the city. 


Mr. Asueim: They are also called “traveling branches” here. 


Mr. Mumrorp: That is right—areas that have grown up more re- 
cently and where, still, not enough people are located to justify the 
establishment of permanent quarters in the form of a branch. We have 
had the trend toward subject departmentation in the public library. 
The old traditional pattern of organization was a reference department 
_and a circulation department. Today many of the larger libraries have 
special subject divisions which have custody of the books in the various 
fields and specially trained staffs in those subject fields to help people 
use the materials. Then there is a whole area of specialized services that 
libraries have been developing. 


Mr. AsHEim: You mean to groups like business, for example, or 
other organized groups? 


Mr. Mumrorp: That is a good instance—the specialized service to the 
/businessman at the management level. Many libraries also, of course, 
have science and technology divisions to serve at the technical level. 


Mr. AsHerm: Services to labor should be mentioned here, I should 
ithink. 

| Mr. Mumrorp: Yes. In fact, many libraries include in their depart- 
/ments a service to business and a service to labor. 


| Mr. Braxety: All this comes alive, it seems to me, when you visit 
jthe reading-room of the public library. Not very long ago I visited, for 
ithe first time, the public library in New York. I was completely fasci- 
|nated; it was beyond anything I had seen before, even in some quite 
ilarge cities. I walked fifty yards past shelves that had nothing on them 
jexcept encyclopedias. I looked around the reading-room, and I found 
|there people who were dressed extremely well; other people who were 
hdressed in rags, and all sorts of people. I walked around and peered 
hover their shoulders, from time to time, to see what they were doing. 
\'They were reading in a dozen different languages. Some of them were 
}working out the crossword puzzle in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Some of them were obviously working on books that they were writ- 
ing. And I thought, as I looked at that, of my old public library in 
the small town of Onawa, Iowa. I go in there occasionally when I 
visit, and I see not very many people at night, but I see a promising 
young person who is supplementing his school work; I see a person 
who had to drop out of school; I see all kinds of people there who — 
are making use of the fundamental access to knowledge and to ideas 
on which our American system is based. 


Mr. AsHemm: You paint a pretty picture of the library service. One 
would think that, if it is as good as this, if it is available to so many 
in so many different ways, the demand for library services would be 
great everywhere. How do you explain the fact that in so many areas 
people who have a right to ask for libraries have not done so? 


Mr. BraxeEty: May I try to answer that? It seems to me that we are 
dealing here with something that some people call “hunger.” It is a 
figure of speech related to the bodily needs, but it is different because, 
if the body does not get any food, it hungers, and it goes out in 
search of it. But if the mind does not get food, the hunger does not 
call attention to the lack. The mind tends to wither away. And the 
task with regard to library service—or, more fundamentally, to the exer- 
cise of our right to knowledge—it seems to me, is to instil that first 
hunger so that it will feed upon itself and, unlike the hunger of the 
body, will not be satisfied but will want more and more food, more 
and more stimuli. 


Mr. AsHEm: Isn’t there a danger, though, whether we know it or 
not, in this atrophy of the intellectual muscle? Just because it does not 
make itself felt the way the body does when it is not fed does not mean 
it is not a serious lack. 


Mr. Braxety: No, it is all the more serious, Mr. Asheim, because 
it leads to a feeling of knowledge when really there is ignorance. It 
leads to a feeling of arrogance about what one knows, a lack of dis- 
crimination about the opinions and the judgments that one makes. 


Mr. Mumrorp: This comes down really to saying that, even though 
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there is no great demand for library service in an area that does not 
have it, this does not mean that it is not needed. 


Mr. Biaxety: Quite the contrary, it means that the challenge is to 
the people who see the need for it for themselves to help provide it for 
the people who do not have it; I think we can give a very good illus- 
tration of this in what has happened in Kentucky in the last couple of 
years. Several years ago there was a meeting in Louisville, and two 
facts were called to the attention of the audience. One was that Ken- 
tucky was very high among the states in percentage of illiterates; the 
other was that Kentucky was very low in the library service offered to 
its rural people. So a number of people got excited about it, and they 
started a campaign. The result now is that almost one hundred book- 
mobiles, with over 100,000 volumes, are on the road going around to the 
rural areas of Kentucky to provide them for the first time with library 
service. Now this is just an example of what a relatively few people can 
start rolling when they become concerned about this. 

Mr. AsHeim: One of the important things to mention here, it seems 
to me, is that, once you demonstrate what a library can do, your li- 
brary public is created and will not let libraries die; isn’t that a fact, 


Mr. Mumford? 


Mr. Mumrorp: Yes, it is. I believe it is safe to say that no community 


_ which has received or established library service has ever given it up. 
In other words, once it is there, the community appreciates what it 
_ means, uses it, and will not do without it. 


Mr. AsHem: Therefore, when there is no library service in an area, 
people may not ask for it because they do not know what they are 
missing; but, if they were given an opportunity to see what library 
service is, they would ask for it. As I understand it, there is legislation 
now before Congress that would try to make available to rural areas 
without service some library service as a demonstration. Is that a good 
description of what the bill is trying to do? 

Mr. Buaxety: As IJ understand it, it is, Mr. Asheim. It is not a new 
bill in Congress; it has been introduced in Congress, I think, every year 
since 1946. This year, however, it seems to have more sponsors than 


ever before. It was introduced first in the Senate this year, again, by 
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Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, and it is being cosponsored (along 
with other bills that are being introduced) by a number of senators 
from both parties; and the same thing is happening in the House. 

I would like to read here a sentence or two of what Senator Hill said 
when he introduced his bill. He said: “I believe the time has come for 
us to fill one other important gap in our educational process. No one 
can hope to. understand the complexities of the modern world, of 
modern government, or of modern life without free and ready access 
to books, periodicals, and other sources of information. I intend to 
reintroduce my bill to promote the extension and improvement of 
public library services, particularly in rural areas, and I am confident 
that it will be well received by the Eighty-fourth Congress.” 


Mr. AsHEmmM: Well, this is a recognition, certainly, of our original 
assumption that the library has an important part to play in a de- 
mocracy. Are there other steps that are being taken now to do some- 
thing about equalizing library service or making the use of books and 
printed materials known to those who do not now use them? 


Mr. Mumrorn: I think one significant thing might be mentioned, 
and that is the movement of “Friends of the Library” groups in many 
communities. These are citizen groups formed to undertake to make 
the community more aware of the library and its resources for use; to 
discover the needs of the library and to assist it in any way possible; 
and to help the library obtain what it may need, whether it be in the 
nature of support or additional funds or books. In that connection I 
would like to mention also some of the other special services which a 
library that is providing good library service undertakes to do. Today 
in many of the larger public libraries they have collections of educa- 
tional films which are widely used. In other words, libraries today do 
not consider that their only stock in trade is the printed book. Films, 
recordings, pictures, paintings, and other things are being used for en- 
lightenment and enjoyment by the people. There is a service to the 
blind and to the handicapped. Some libraries are providing service in| 
hospitals, in homes for the aged, and in nursing homes; and I cannot 
refrain from mentioning Cleveland, in particular. Through private 
bequest the Cleveland Public Library is able to take service to individ- 
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uals within their homes; anyone who is handicapped and cannot come 
to the library may apply for library service, and it is taken to him. 


_ Mk. Asuerm: In other words, the library should no longer be thought 
- of as merely a book agency but rather as an agency for the communi- 
| cation of ideas, information, knowledge, and recreation. Is that right? 


Mr. Mumroro: Yes. I think the public library conceives of all that 
as being within its proper function. 

Mr. Asueim: Truly, then, an educational institution. Would you 
_ agree, Mr. Blakely? 
_ Mk. Braxery: Yes. The way I look at a library is as both a symbol 
and a facility of the preparation of ourselves for our responsibility to 
| govern ourselves. I do not get excited about the state of the libraries; 
I do not get excited about the state of the librarians—I am friendly to 
_ both. But the thing that excites me is the state of the public mind when 
| the libraries are not being used, when the libraries are not being sup- 
_ ported the way they ought to be. The issues that come up in a library 

are issues of the whole nature of freedom, such as the freedom to read, 
_ the freedom to have access to ideas; and yet we have the fact that, so 
_ far as records show, there are only two hundred local “Friends of the 
_ Library” groups in the country. There are only thirteen states that have 
state-wide organizations for “Friends” or “Citizens of the Library.” 
There are about forty thousand public library trustees in this country. 
They are the bridge, really, between the library and the community; 
| but less than one thousand of these are members of the trustees’ or- 
| ganizations within the American Library Association. That is the thing 
| that worries me, Mr. Asheim. 

Mr. AsHEIM: You are placing some of the blame, then, on the people 
themselves and their apathy toward the kind of service that ought to 
be taken advantage of and is available to them now; is that so? 


Mr. Braxety: Very squarely upon the people. 

__ Mr. Asuetm: Do the librarians share any of this blame, Mr. Mum- 
ford? 

Mr. Mumrorp: Well, I do not think the librarians would want to be 
_ disparaging of the people in their own communities, but they do realize 
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that the people often are not aware of the resources which the library 
has, of the ways in which the library can assist them, and of the needs 
of the library and the need for local support. I would not say it is 
necessarily a matter of indifference; sometimes it is just a matter of not 
being informed, and public librarians are constantly trying to inform 
their communities along those lines. 


Mr. Asner: In other words, it is important for both the librarian 
and the public to recognize that in a democracy what they do not 
know might hurt them. 


él 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS* 
By L. QUINCY MUMFORD 


K 


We think of the library metaphorically as an equilateral triangle, 
with the three sides consisting of books and the other communicative 
arts, staff, and public. We can go further and visualize the library tri- 
angle as having a central area, a circle, which touches the three sides of 
the triangle, and within which the major elements come together, fus- 
ing, acting, and reacting on each other. This central relationship is a 
very dynamic one which in fact defies all barriers. Actually, there are 
no real inclosing lines in the free world of libraries where books and 
staff and public meet. We know that ideas are unconfined, that they 
migrate, crossing all frontiers, and that the mind of man under the 
influence of the knowledge stored in books reaches out to encompass 
the globe. 

On an occasion such as this we meet to consider our pattern, take 
stock of the circle in the triangle, and talk over its chief elements in 
relation to our objectives. We come together to redefine the meaning 
and scope of our work, take heart, and reaffirm our faith in its future. 

Let us first examine the book collection and its relationship to the 
reader. As librarians we can take pride in having this marvel, this 
treasure of resource, in our keeping. Like the biblical narrative of the 
loaves and fishes, it never diminishes but rather remains the same, 
though many partake of it and are refreshed. The continuity of human 
experience and achievement—in fact, much of civilization—is stored in 
books. For this reason, the potential value of a library to its users is 
determined to a large extent by its resources. Scholarly research cannot 
flourish unless the printed materials are at hand for study and com- 
parison. Before there can be any of the other services to the public, 
such as reference and advisory services to individuals, specialized help 


* Major portions from the inaugural address of L. Quincy Mumford as president of 
the American Library Association, June 25, 1954, in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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to the aged or handicapped, educational programs for children, teen: 
agers, or adults, there must be books. It follows that librarians need tc 
give attention constantly to the study and enrichment of their book col: 
lections for the interest and good of their communities. 

The maintenance of a live book collection requires alertness anc 
effort. The task of mastering the tremendous flow of printed material 
in a variety of subjects both appeals and appalls. In 1953, in our country 
alone, over twelve thousand new book titles were published. In ad: 
dition, nearly nineteen thousand newspapers and periodicals appeared 
regularly; and there were innumerable pamphlets and leaflets of many 
kinds and varying degrees of merit and usefulness. Librarians need ta 
co-operate with their fellow-librarians to explore the world of print and 
to select from the mass of material what seems to be most worth while, 
with the different age levels in mind, as well as the varying tastes, 
needs, habits, and capacities of readers. Librarians need to continue to 
call attention to books that stimulate thinking, that stir the emotions, 
that kindle imagination. The ALA Notable Books List is an important 
contribution in this direction. 

Then there is the question of what book for what reader—the matter 
of discrimination in the choice of reading. Here, again, the task is not 
easy. The familiar phrase “best books” means only books that are best 
for the person. In this connection, I am reminded of the story, reported 
from a large English circulating library, where one of the subscribers 
complained in a tone of great annoyance, “Why don’t they put all the 
good books together?” 

Power is potential in many books, great and little, old and new. It is 
true that the classics are always contemporary and often save time. In 
conjunction with these the librarian may suggest the library-sponsored 
Great Books groups to some readers and encourage others to participate 
in the American Heritage programs of ALA, planned around the read- 
ing and discussion of our historical documents of freedom. 

As we know, the list of good books has no end, nor has their in- 
fluence. A book like The Spirit of St. Louis, by Charles A. Lindbergh, 
for example, shows what can be accomplished by a young man with 
vision, determination, and courage. His delight in the sheer beauty of 
sky and flight is in itself an inspiration. The good book for the person 
is the one that teaches him something he wants to know in language 
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he can understand, that refreshes his mind or elevates his spirit. The 
work of the librarian is to try to match book and reader, to suggest the 
helpful material for his need, whether it be for laughter, for the excite- 
ment of a good story, or for the companionship of an entertaining 
character. 

Whenever we have the opportunity, we should call attention to books 

that stress such values as truth, honor, and virtue; that cultivate the 
nobler emotions, thought and sympathy and concern for others; that 
emphasize the worth and dignity of individual man, the importance of 
living together harmoniously in a free world. The historical memoirs 
of Sir Winston Churchill come to mind, the novels of Alan Paton, or 
perhaps the affirmative essays of E. B. White, who never forgets the 
light, over The Second Tree from the Corner. 
_ We need constantly to emphasize books to live by today. In this last 
connection, I would like to refer to the brief and admirable book, en- 
titled Man’s Unconquerable Mind, in which Gilbert Highet gives his 
personal interpretation of the bicentennial theme of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof,” which 
theme is closely related to that of ALA. Mr. Highet’s subject is the 
advance of knowledge, which he too envisions as a progress based on 
lifelong education. I invite your attention particularly to the high place 
Dr. Highet gives to libraries in the cultivation of the powers of the 
mind. In the section called “The Future of Knowledge” he expresses 
a plea for the steady expansion of libraries throughout the world. He 
writes that libraries are far more essential now than benefactors like 
Carnegie ever imagined, that they provide the materials and the place 
to think, that they offer the opportunity for the young people of today 
to meet the distinguished men of the past. 

Never losing sight of the paramount position of books, libraries today 
recognize the importance and growing use of other media of communi- 
cation in advancing educational aims and objectives as well as in publi- 
cizing services. Radio and television can call attention to and dramatize 
library resources and activities. Films and recordings complement and 
supplement the traditional materials and methods. Often they are ex- 
pensive, but often, too, the expense for any one library can be reduced 
considerably through co-operation with other community agencies or 
by combining with other libraries in the surrounding region. 
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Audio-visual materials are frequently rewarding experiences in ana 
for themselves alone. They are not substitutes for printed matter bu: 
rather auxiliary. There is neither conflict nor rivalry between the art! 
of the book and the other communicative arts. They are not in com: 
petition but serve rather to supplement and reinforce one another. Tc 
illustrate, drama-like poetry is written not only to be read but to be 
heard. Library patrons now not only may read such fine plays as T. S: 
Eliot’s provocative The Cocktail Party or the poetic The Lady’s Not fos 
Burning, by Christopher Fry, but may hear them spoken beautifully 
as well by superb casts of actors on library-owned phono-recordings. 

The place of the film as an important educational tool is acceptec 
rather generally today. Librarians hope that films, intrinsically valuable 
within themselves, will also lead to an increased use of books. The 
challenge is to find attractive ways that will relate films to reading 
thinking, and discussion. 

Librarians who see and appreciate the underlying unity of the mediz 
can help to build the bridges for people. Catalogers can bring comple. 
mentary materials together so that the people may know of their ex. 
istence. Librarians who advise the reading public can relate the media. 
To illustrate, admirers of the writings of the beloved contemporary 
French novelist, Colette, might care to know that a library has a record. 
ing of this same novelist, reading from her own work, in French, as 
well as a charming documentary film on her life and work in Paris and 
the provinces. 

Television, the newest and most exciting of the communicative arts 
will play an important role in education in the future. Potentially, it 
is the most powerful educational technique since the printing press. It: 
message reaches eye and ear simultaneously, thus doubling the sensory 
impression. It has motion and an attraction for people. It enables them 
to be in two places at one time, a dream that, like flight, seems always 
to have possessed the mind of man. 

Surveys indicate that television sets are constantly increasing in num. 
ber, and in the familiar phrase “the medium is here to stay.” As yet 
however, there is no adequate measurement of the influence of tele 
vision, but obviously it is making a strong social impact. Library ex. 
perience indicates that it is broadening the audience for subjects suct 
as drama, current affairs, and music and dance, especially the ballet. It 
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as certainly stimulated interest in the practical how-to-do-it books. The 
levised interviews with such distinguished contemporaries as Carl 
vandburg, Robert Frost, Bertrand Russell, and Frank Lloyd Wright 
ave inspired many to read or re-read from the works of these authors. 
the response to the “Omnibus” program, which, toward the close of 
953, memorialized the sudden passing of the richly gifted Welsh poet, 
Dylan Thomas, still continues with calls for his works from viewers 
who saw and remembered the distinguished program. 
Librarians should be active in the field of educational television and 
hould take every opportunity to participate while it is still relatively 
1ew and flexible. It is a fresh chance to tell the library story. It is the 
wroadest platform ever presented to carry the message of the power 
£ books to large numbers of people. We know that, when a good 
tory gets into print, the audience for it widens. The same thing is 
rue on a larger scale still when something good is televised. 
Television is a challenge to libraries to bring out stored knowledge, 
o plan and produce interesting programs that will captivate and hold 
ome audiences. Important factors are, of course, costs and the availa- 
‘lity of visual aids and personnel. Here, again, it may be possible at 
later date for libraries to share good educational programs through 
he means of kinescope. The educational television field should attract 
reative librarians to find effective ways to present books, to show that 
eading is pleasant and profitable, and to project other library materials 
nd services. The opportunity is great. This new approach to the mind 
f man should receive the full attention and the best efforts of some of 
ur librarians. 

To stimulate the relationship between books and readers and to fur- 
her the general objective of education and enlightenment, modern li- 
raries plan programs on many different subjects for people of all 
ges. The schedule of activities of one large library includes story hours 
nd movie hours for children, some held simultaneously with afternoon 
aeetings for their mothers, and discussions for high-school students 
nd for other young adults. It has orientation groups for new citizens 
f our country to help them become better acquainted with the tradi- 
ons and background of their new land, weekly lunch-hour film 
sssions for busy office workers, groups which talk about the Great 
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Books and the American Heritage program, a series of musical events,) 
and an intensive program for people over sixty. 

Even a large library with a diversification of personnel cannot carry; 
on such an extensive program of activities alone, nor would it wish to: 
do so. The resources of many other community organizations are called! 
upon to provide ideas, speakers, exhibit materials, publicity, and count-. 
less other items which contribute toward a successful program. Smaller: 
libraries cannot expect to carry out such an exhaustive program, but: 
they too have many untapped resources and can extend their usefulness, 
and prestige immeasurably by enlisting the help of other individuals. 
and organizations and, in turn, offering their co-operation. 

In developing such programs, the importance of books and their 
promotion is always emphasized. 

But we can make use of all media to tell the story of knowledge. As 
librarians, we know that the good story will attract readers. It has done 
so since the days of the Iliad and King Arthur. The point is to make 
intelligent use of all the important forms of communication for the 
benefit of the living generation of readers, to bring in everything that 
illuminates personal experience and advances the long-range library 
objectives of enlightened citizenship and the enrichment of personal 
life. 

We remind ourselves again that education is the chief reliance for 
progress in our democratic society. We recognize that the individual 
can be educated; that, as the individual grows in wisdom and in under- 
standing, so does the group; and that there is progress through col- 
lective learning. 

With faith in the importance of libraries for the general good, we 
need to implement our efforts, through a vigorous program of public 
relations, to help books tell their story. There is tremendous competition 
in the world of today. The library picture is still not as well known 
as it should be. Suppose we take an old idea, the place of the library 
in the community. Have we established in the minds of all people that 
the library is an educational agency—indispensable in a community, 
supplementing the work of the schools for children and young people, 
and providing the resources for adults to continue the learning process? 
Far from it. Not even all librarians appreciate fully the social signifi- 
cance or educational potentialities of their institutions, and much less 
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the public in general. Here is a continuing task if the library is to ob- 
tain adequate financial support and to increase its usefulness to the 
community. 

| I have talked primarily about two of the components of the circle 
in the triangle, books and other media of communication and their 
relation to people. It remains for me to say something more about li- 
orarianship, about staff and the organization of staff members through 
our Association, once again in relation to expressed objectives. 

; Professional librarianship requires a combination of idealism and 
practicality as its members select, process, and diffuse the materials of 
knowledge in the interest of people. The librarian integrates the new 
spooks with the old, nonbook materials of communication with books, 
che fresh with the familiar library services. Librarianship engages the 
skills of many kinds of librarians in schools, colleges, and universities, 
in public libraries in a variety of services, in special libraries of many 
cypes. But it is not their variety or diversity that is important; rather 


pa their relatedness, Librarians share many of the same satisfactions. 


One of the most rewarding is that librarians participate in the diffusion 
of knowledge, with resulting rewards and enjoyment. Librarianship is 
a spur to knowledge. Its followers know that it is almost impossible to 
seek any one fact without learning something else in the process. The 
ibrarian pursues knowledge, but it is elusive, keeping a little ahead al- 
ways, which is part of its appeal. Then there is the surprise of new ma- 
serials and the way in which book leads on to book in endless satis- 
faction. 

- There is the stimulus of the people who come to libraries, from the 
small child who reads for curiosity to the older person who reads 
oerhaps for remembrance. And there is the gratitude of people who 
write books, the successful people in business and industry, in the arts 
and the sciences, who express in their autobiographical writings their 
appreciation of the part played by books and reading in their own 
awakening and development. A recent appreciative tribute to libraries 
and librarians is in the sensitive personal memoir called A Walker in 
the City, by Alfred Kazin. Here the literary critic takes walks remem- 
dered from childhood and youth that figured in his own development 
as a thread on which to string his narrative. As a boy in Brooklyn, he 
had a strong desire to know what was beyond. His steps led him to the 
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museums and libraries, where,.as he expressed it, he read his way year ' 
after year. As Mr. Kazin said in an interview in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “I am a product of New York public schools, New York 
colleges, but was educated largely in the public library.” 

I have described library service as a circle within a triangle, touch- 
ing the three components which make up the sides of the triangle, and ' 
fusing them to produce the proper interaction of these elements. We 
may conceive of our national association as another circle, superimposed 
upon that of library service, giving direction to it. Or we may think of 
it as a circle within a circle. 

The American Library Association represents many facets of profes- 
sional interest, both as a whole and through its divisions. Each of 
these makes a significant contribution in the accomplishment of its 
divisional aims. It is of primary importance, however, that in this proc- 
ess we do not lose sight of the general objectives of our Association. 
We must think of the individual parts, not as segments of the circle 
which ALA represents, but as intermingling areas which contribute, in 
common with each other, to the creation of the effective whole. I be- 
lieve there is rather common agreement that all possible steps should 
be taken to make these areas completely interrelating. It may be that 
the activities which the Association and its component parts have un- 
dertaken are overextended in relation to the present basis of support. 
The Committee on Divisional Relations has been endeavoring to find 
the answers to these questions, and the Association is much indebted 
to this group for the progress which it has made on these difficult prob- 
lems. It is anticipated that the results of this study will go far toward 
helping the central organization to perform its function of co-ordinat- 
ing and giving direction to the over-all progress while the divisions 
co-operate in providing implementation in their fields of interest and 
thus support the aims and objectives of the Association as a whole. 

As an example of the manner in which co-operation within the 
Association can be achieved, I should like to cite the efforts being 
made in respect to the problem of bibliographical control which li- 
braries have faced for many years and is constantly growing in com- 
plexity and importance. The Division of Cataloging and Classification 
is undertaking to enlist the interest and help of other parts of ALA 
in a number of projects including the revision of the ALA Catalog 
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‘Code, the study of the needs of school and children’s libraries in sub- 
ject cataloging and classification, the editorial preparation of the forth- 
coming sixteenth edition and the next abridged edition of the Decimal 
‘Classification, and several other projects of interest to the entire 
profession. 

With this pattern of co-operation we can pursue our individual 

responsibilities, unified by an awareness of the part played by others in 
the work, and the general goal of developing men and women who 
will serve the high hopes of American democracy. We will continue 
‘to cultivate a broad human outlook on books and people and rededi- 
cate our abilities and skills to bringing the two together. 
And so activated by books, staff, and public, the circle in the library 
triangle enlarges. Our hope is that it will continue to expand, making 
‘ever widening circles that spiral outward and onward in the diffusion 
‘of “knowledge—a free people’s surest strength,” and that this knowl- 
edge may be the means of making happier individual lives, better 
communities, and a still greater and stronger America. 


| 


LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS* 
> 


The Council of the American Library Association reaffirms its beliet 
in the following basic policies which should govern the services of all 


libraries: 


1. As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information and 
enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political 


or religious views of the writer. 


2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our 
times, international, national, and local; and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed 


from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of 
morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish a 
coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information and 
enlightenment through the printed word. 


4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the field: 
of science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting all abridg 


* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association at Atlantic City 
June 18, 1948. 
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ment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that are 
the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


5. As an institution of education for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and 
cultural activities and discussion of current public questions. Such meet- 
ing places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the 


community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 


l By official action of the Council on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill of 


: Rights shall be interpreted to apply to all materials and media of 
| communication used or collected by libraries. 
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‘f The fears of Aires are and must ever remain the pine 
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_ races, of all creeds and political persuasions—must ever be able 

" to turn with clear confidence that there they can freely seek the 
ee truth, unwarped by fashion and uncompromised by ex- 
: . For in such whole and healthy knowledge alone are 
‘to be found and understood those majestic truths of man’s nature 
and destiny that prove, to each succeeding generation, the validity 
of freedom.—Presient Dwicur D. E1senuower (in a ee to, = 
a S B. Downs, June, ssage 


ae ne a of ise however, has come pei frome 
the heart of democracy, as it has been taken to it, and There use 
it as a symbol of what democracy can accomplish on its own 
“behalf. Founded and built by the people, it is for the people.... 
As one looks down on the general reading room, which alone bee: 
contains ten thousand volumes which may be read without even _ 
‘the asking, one sees the seats filled with silent readers, old and 
young, rich and poor, black and white, the executive and the — 
laborer, the general and the private, the noted scholar and the _ 
schoolboy, all reading at their own library provided by their own — 
democracy. It has always seemed to me to be a perfect working 
¥ out in a concrete example of the American dream—the soar 
__ provided by the accumulated resources of the people themselves, a 
z ibublic intelligent enough to use them, and men of high distinc 2 
_ tion, themselves a part of the great democracy, devoting them-— 
selves to the good of the whole—James Trustow ie Ses 
e ee 2 America, } 
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